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AMERICAN CUT GLASS. 




GLASS is pretty nearly 
worth its weight in gold. 
Why ? Because of the 
great amount of labor ex- 
pended in its production, 
and the artistic effects that 
can be attained in its ma- 
nipulation. 

It may not be gener- 
ally known outside of com- 
mercial centres, -but it is a 
fact that cut glass is rapidly taking the place of sil- 
ver in table ware. The spoon-holders, celery, but- 
ter and fruit dishes, and, indeed, other objects in 
cut glass, have superseded the tarnishing metals. It 
is well for the richly-spread table that this is so, for 
line cut glass is the nearest approach to the real 
jewels that can be obtained, and their prismatic re- 
flections and beautiful crystal shapes add greatly to 
the decorative effect of a table. 

Styles in cut glass have not materially changed 
for forty years, until very recently. The Russian 
cutting, which has always been the standard, has 
slowly given way to new forms and designs, as much 
on account of the cheap pressed imitations made of 
it in the West as on account of a desire to present 
new and taking patterns. The latest design in 
glass cutting is styled the " Victoria. " The lines 
in this- glass are deeper and sharper and the facets 
more brilliant than anything yet produced. The 
old strawberry diamond pattern, with its cross- 
hatching and timid cutting, was good enough for 
the demands of a dozen years or more ago, but the 



American art awakening has brought native talent 
to the front and we are really displacing all foreign 
wares in cut glass. 

It is interesting to look over the many varieties 
of cut glass wares, as manufactured by Messrs. W. 
L. Libbey & Son, of Cambridge, Mass., grading 
from the tiny salts up to the wonderfully-executed 
punch-bowl. Every object has its web of tracery 
and exactness of finish, and a line that is thrown 
off a hundredth part of an inch will easily destroy 
the value of any piece. In all of the intermediate 
grades there are some excellent specimens of stem 
ware, delicate and yet firmly made, elegant salad 
forks with cut glass handles, crystal knife rests, 
and numerous other beautiful and useful designs. 

It is not probable that colored cut glass objects 
for table use will ever become popular. The tints 
detract from the substantial qualities of the glass, 
much the same as black enamel does on jewel set- 
tings. Vases and other ornaments may be made of 
stained glass and be cut or etched, with pleasing re- 
sults. Globes of unique patterns for gas jets, can- 
delabras, pendents, ink stands, perfume bottles and, 
indeed, many varieties' of ornaments in cut glass, 
have of late been placed on the market, and have 
readily found patrons who prefer the genuine cut- 
ting at a much greater cost, to the pressed imita- 
tions, which are clever enough in their way, but 
after all are only very evident imitations. 

The chief attraction of cut glass is found, first, 
in the purity of the glass, and secondly, in the 
exactness, regularity and consecutive order dis- 
played in the combinations of patterns and finish. 
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The most ordinary observer never need make a mis- 
take in selecting his cut glass, provided he has any 
idea whatever of true lines and forms. 

As for the skilled workman who stands over 
the wheel hour after hour, and 
slowly yet surely cuts away the 
pattern line with an accuracy of 
eye that confuses the beholder, 
it is safe to say that he is not 
unconscious of his ability, and 
naturally takes great pleasure in 
his slow yet interesting handi- 
work ; while the happy owner of 
a number of pieces of cut glass 
is doubtless as proud of his pos- 
sessions as the artisan who, by 
skill and patience, created them. 

As for the cost of cut glass 
compared with that of ordinary 
character, there is really very 
little difference when one con- 
siders the durability of the for- 
mer and the care taken of it. 
Of course there is as much lia- 
bility to breakage in the one as in the other, but 
the percentage of destructability is, on the whole, 




very small. This average applies to the delicate 
cordial and wine glasses, as well as to other stem 
ware. It goes without saying, then, that we are 
more careful of the costly than of the cheaper 
wares, and everybody's expe- 
rience in this matter is much the 
same. It is surprising to what 
an extent cut glass enters into 
common use as a table ware, 
and it seems that the demand 
for it is greatly increasing. Our 
manufacturers have not multi- 
plied to any great extent, but 
the plants of those that have 
been in business for the past 
fifty years have grown, and the 
glass factory of to-day employs 
hundreds of workmen where, a 
dozen years ago, a score or more 
were on the pay-rolls. Amer- 
ican art and industry, coupled 
with the growing aesthetic sen- 
timents of our people, have 
brought about this great 
change, doubtless, much to the regret of manu- 
facturers abroad. 
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